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The Tides. 
BY WM. C_ BRYANT. 


The moon is at her full, and, riding high, 
Floods the calm fields with light. 

The airs that hover in the summer sky 
Are all asleep to-night. 


There comes no voice from the great woodland round 
That murmured all the day: 

Beneath the shadow of their boughs, the ground 
Is not more still than they. 


But ever heaves and moans the restless deep ; 
His rising tides T hear; 

Afar T see the glimmering billows leap; 
I see them breaking near. 


Each wave springs upward, climbing towards the fair, 
Pure light that sits on high; 

Springs eagerly, and faintly sinks to where 
The mother waters lie. 


Upward again it swells; the moonbeams show 
Again its glimmering crest; 

Again it feels the fatal weight below, 
And sinks, but not to rest. 


Again and yet again; until the deep 
Recalls his brood of waves; 

And, with a sullen moan, abashed, they creep 
Back to his inner caves. 


Brief respite! they shall rush from that recess 
With noise and tumult soon, 

And fling themselves, with unavailing stress, 
Up toward the placid moon. 


O restless sea, that in thy prison here 
Dost struggle and complain; 

Through the slow centuries yearning to be near 
To that fair orb in vain. 


The glorious source of light and heat must warm 
Thy bosom with his glow, 

And on those mounting waves a nobler form 
And freer life bestow. 


Then only may they leave the waste of brine 
In which they welter here, 
And rise above the hills of earth and shine 


In a serener sphere 
—New York Ledger. 


——_¢-—2>2e@>——______—_—_ 
Piano-Forte Composers. 
HUMMEL. 


While on the subject of pianoforte composers 
who have written not for a country or for an age, 
but for the world and for all time, we may allude 
to one who has done perhaps more legitimate ser- 
vice in developing the bond fide mechanism of 
the instrument than any predecessor, contempor- 
ary, or follower. Next to Moscheles (by many 
placed before him—we cannot but think in some 
respects unreasonably), comes Jean Nepomuk 
Hummel, one of the most talented, voluminous, 
and classical of all the pianoforte composers. 
Hummel—be not startled, reader—was not an 
original genius, although a long habit of compos- 
ing endowed him with an unmistakeable peculiar- 
ity of manner. But Hummel was a musician, 
heart and soul—one of the right sort, unbending, 
comprehensive, and enthusiastic. Educated un- 
der excellent masters, he soon acquired the art of 
writing with ease, while the strict school in which 
he had been nourished, regulated his taste in the 
true direction. Hummel was a more learned 
musician than Moscheles, although he did not 
possess Moscheles’ originality. His contributions 
to the art were not less numerous and valuable, 
Both have been of inestimable worth in direct- 
ing the studies of pianists, and both were endow- 
ed with a facility which promptly seconded these 
intentions. Hummel’s concertos owe much more 





than is generally admitted to those of Mozart. 
Dussek, and Steibelt; but they abound in a vari- 
ety of graceful passages that exclusively belong 
to their author. It should be noted here that 
Mozart anticipated Beethoven, and that Beet- 
hoven did not surpass Mozart in the symmetrical 
form which, although Haydn had imparted to the 
symphony, was, before Mozart's time, wholly 
strange to the concerto. Mozart, therefore, did 
as much for the concerto as Haydn had done for 
the symphony and sonata—for, be it remarked, 
while in the lucid arrangement of ideas which 
appear and return in reasonable and _ proper 
places. the consistent balance of relative keys 
being preserved, the concerto is but a branch of 
the parent SoNATA,* yet it still presents, even 
in the examples left us by Mozart and Beethoven, 
a marked difference of plan.t 

While in the tutis or orchestral preludesf, 
Hummel (like Moscheles) followed Mozart’s 
symmetrical arrangement, he also (like Mos- 
cheles) overlooked that peculiarity which endows 
Mozart’s concertos with such unity and complete- 
ness. Let usexplain. In Mozart’s concertos the 
three solos, of which, like the majority of concer- 
tos, they are composed, are continually accom- 
panied in the orchestra by one or both the prin- 
cipal themes, separate or in conjunction, elabo- 
rate and worked out to the end. We find little 
of this in Hummel, although occasional glimpses 
are not wanting; but a complete development 
of the themes is never attempted, except in the 
tuttis. For this reason, without alluding to his 
higher genius, Mozart not only wrote his con- 
certos as though he had improved upon the mod- 
els of Hummel, who lived after him (instead of 
Hummel half-rising to the models left by Mozart), 
but wrote them, as it were, side by side with 
Beethoven, the great developer himself—even he 
who gave Mendelssohn the first hint§ of dispens- 
ing altogether with the ¢uéi, an evident super- 
fluity.| 

Nevertheless, devoid of pure invention as was 
Hummel, his concertos are fine productions, in- 
dispensable to the completion of a musical edu- 
cation, beautiful and interesting as music, inde- 
pendent of their influence and of all arbitrary 
considerations. No pianoforte writer ever pro- 
duced a greater variety of new and elegant pas- 
sages than Hummel, who, we need hardly remind 
our readers, was one of the greatest pianists of 
his day ; and as an impromptu player, or impro- 
visateur, had few equals, and fewer superiors. 
(This reminds us that we have neglected to speak 
of the wonderful powers of improvisation possess- 
ed by Moscheles). The miscellaneous works of 
IIumme!—studies, fantasias, &e.—would of them- 
selves form an interesting library. But, to come 
to an end with him, his sonatas for pianoforte 
solus are almost as rare (master as he needs must 
have been of the sonata-form) as those of Mos- 
cheles. We have never seen more than five— 
that in F minor (the best—a chef d’euvre); that 
in D, which, containing a scherzo and trio, assumes 
the distinction of the real grand sonata ; that in 
E flat, dedicated to Haydn; that in C; and that 


*We cannot too frequently insist that the sonata is the mod- 
el for the symphony, quartet, and all the larger form of in- 
strumental music. 

tThe three specimens of the concerto left us by Mendels- 
sohn, in which the sonata form is perfectly developed, have 
been frequently described. 

{The tutti, according to Mozart. is a kind of synopsis of the 
whole first movement, laid out like the first movement of a 
sonata. 

§In the concerto in G major. 

||Beethoven, in the G concerto, begins at once with the piano- 
forte (like Mendelssohn in all his concertos). but, after a few 
arpeggios, he introduces a long tutt?. This leads to the con- 
viction that the idea of abandoning the tutti had entered into 
the ever-inventing brain of the composer, but that he almost 
immediately gave it up as untenable. The great concerto in 
E flat presents the same apparent discrepancy. 
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in F sharp minor, which, though styled a sonata, 
is, more strictly speaking, a fantasia. But these 
alone are enough to immortalize Hummel, had 
he not produced so many and such variety of 
works in another form as to place him among the 
most feeund and admirable of musicians.— 
London Musical World, Aug. 4. 





A Posthumous Opera by Mozart. 


About a year and a half ago the Operngesang- 
verein of Herren Lichtenstein and Ferd. Schmidt, 
in Frankfort-on-the-Maine, performed for the 
first time (in all Germany perhaps), an opera 
until then unknown, by Mozart, L’Oca del Cairo, 
—The Goose from Cairo. It produced a great 
impression upon all present, as it is well worth a 
detailed account. There are, indeed, already 
accounts of it, for instance, in Nissen’s Biographie 
Mozart, p. 476; and, more recently, in Otto 
Jahn’s admirable work, Vol. IV. pp. 162, 172, in 
the preface to the published pianoforte edition, 
there is also the necessary information; but it is 
not every one who possesses these works, and, 
consequently, the following facts and dates may 
not be unwelcome to our readers. 

We are accustomed, and with justice, to call 
Mozart’s music incomparable. This appellation 
is doubly appropriate ; first, as concentrated crit- 
icism, and secondly, as a literal fact, for all the 
pictures he created, from the ghostly voice of the 
Commander, or the presentiments of the Last 
day (the Requiem), to the babbling of such a 
person as Despina; from the graceful lays of 
Belmont, to the frivolity, sparkling with humor, 
of Figaro; from the Jupiter Symphony to the 
“ Sterbendes Veilchen” (** Dying Violet”) in- 
variably bear in themselves the impress of the 
noblest simplicity, and consequently, we cannot 
institute a comparison between his compositions 
and any others, for in no others do we find so 
spontaneously present this fundamental quality of 
Mozart’s mind and style. While therefore, in 
these respects, Mozart’s music may on the whole 
be termed incomparable, it cannot fail to surprise 
us, in the case of the opera under consideration, 
that, as far as light and graceful pertness is con- 
cerned, there is a great deal that approaches the 
Italian buffo style, and now and then, borders on 
Rossini; nay, prepares, so to speak, the way for 
him, without, however losing aught of real depth, 
or, amidst the most jovial humor, of feeling and 
grace. I could not produce any particular ex- 
ample in actual notes of this similarity, but it is 
the total impression of the music which called 
forth the comparison. 

Now for the historical dates of our opera. Af- 
ter Die Entfithrung aus dem Serail had achieved 
its triumphs, and, in 1782, the Italian Opera was 
again opened at Vienna, Mozart yearned for a 
really comic libretto, which he at last got, after a 
long search in the shape of our Oca del Cairo, 
from the author of Jdomeneo, the Abbé Varesco 
in Salzburg. During Mozart’s stay at that 
jlace, from July to October, 1783, the opera was 
Vases in common, as is proved by one of Mo- 
zart’s letters, of the 10th December of the same 
year, sent from Vienna to his father in Salzburg, 
and in which he begs him “ to do all in his power 
so that the libretto may turn out well.” 

Among Mozart’s papers, which, as we know, 
the Hofrath A. André possesses in Offenbach, 
there is the first act, completely finished, and 
written in Varesco’s own hand, as well as a full 
prose sketch of the contents of the other two 
acts. For the first act Mozart composed two 
duets, two airs, a scene in recitative, a quartet, 
anda grand finale with chorus. These plans 
and sketches belong, therefore; to the first act. 
The list of personages is as follows :— 
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Don Pippo, Marchese di Ripasecca, inamorato di 
Lovina, credutosi vedovo di 

Donna Pantea, sotto nome di Sandra, sua moglie. 

Celidora, loro unica figlia, destinata sposa al Con- 
te Lionetto di Casa Vusta, amante di 

Biondello, gentiluomo rico di Ripasecea. 

Calandrino, nipote de Pantea, amico di Biondello, 
ed amante corresposto di 

Lavina, compagna di Celidora. 

Chichibio, maestro di casa di Don Pippo, amante 
di 

Auretta, cameriera di Donna Pantea. 


With respect to the plot, it will be sufficient 
here for us to give merely the leading points as 
they are shortly mentioned by Otto Jahn in the 
pianoforte edition :—* Don Pippo, bass, an arro- 
gant inflated fool, has locked up, in an inaccessi- 
ble tower, his daughter Celidora, soprano, whom 
he wishes to marry to Count Lionetto. —Impris- 
oned with her is her maid Lavina, soprano, whom 
Don Pippo himself wishes to marry. He _ has, 
however entered into an agreement with Bion- 
dello (primo amoroso ), Celidora’s lover, that he 
will give him his daughter, provided, within a 
year, he can get into the tower. Biondello has 
formed a league with his friend Calandrino, tenor, 
the lover of Lavina and a skilful mechanician, 
the servants Chichibio, bass-buffo, and Auretta, 
soubrette, being won over to their interest. The 
time of action is the last day of the year. An 
attempt made by the lovers to throw a bridge 
over the tower fails in the first finale. But Cal- 
andrino has made an artificial goose large enough 
for a couple of persons, who can set the machin- 
ery in motion, to get inside. This is sent to 
Pantea, who, disguised as a gipsey from Cairo, is 
to exhibit it asa great wonder. Hopes are en- 
tertained of inducing Pippo to show the goose to 
the young girls, and thus enable Biondello to 
penetrate into the tower. In return for this, 
Calandrino stipulates that his friend shall pro- 
cure him Lavina’s hand. ‘The stratagem = suc- 
ceeds. for Don Pippo, who thinks to increase the 


splendor of his own nuptials by the exhibition of 


such a wonderful thing, allows the goose to be 
brought into the girls. When all the characters 
are assembled, Biondello comes out of the goose, 
Pantea proves to be Pippo’s wife, who has long 
been supposed dead, and—everybody is happy.” 

If any body is desirous of further information 
respecting the second and third acts, we refer 
them to the above mentioned fourth volume of 
Otto Jahn’s Mozart. 

It would be an unnecessary task to dwell upon 
the excellencies and defects of this subject, for, 
as Mozart set to work on it with such earnestness, 
when in his twenty-seventh year, the numbers 
we possess are calculated to invest the text with 
augmented interest. Herr Julius André says in 
his pretace, “IT would particularly call attention 
to the duet in A major, between Auretta and 
Chichibio, to the quartet in E sharp major, and 
to the finale in B flat major, as they contain mas- 
terly touches, and even in their incomplete form, 
may be placed by the side of the best pieces in 
his other operas, to which I add especially his 
Figao. Mozart himself says in a letter that 
‘he is perfectly contented with Chichibio’s buj/o 
air, the quartet, and the finale; that in truth he 
is pleased with them, and that he should be very 
sorry if he were doomed to have written such 
music for no purpose.’” By this, he means that 
alterations are still required in the libretto. He 
proceeds to suggest the desired improvements 
himself, a suflicient proof how greatly he was tak- 
en by the opera, and how desirous he was of 
seeing it produced. — It is a remarkable fact that 
voth the basses lie very high; this is strange, 
coming as it does immediately after the low pitch 
of the bass part employed so advantageously in 
the part of Osmin. Had the barytone been then 
“invented,” we may suppose Mozart would have 
given the higher bass part this title. No less 
remarkable is the quartet, on account of the dis- 
tribution on which the bass is not at all missed. 
But what was there diflicult or impossible for the 
genius of Mozart? — Let the reader call to mind 
the wonderful constructiou of the quartet of the 
three Genii and Pamina in Die Zauberjlite. 

Among the posthumous musical sketches of 
Mozart, there are several separate sheets, which 
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may be considered preparatory attempts for sev- 
eral of the pieces in our opera. Several, how- 
ever, are already so complete, that there would, 
we should say. have been but little to add, when 
they were fairly written out. It is also probable 
that Mozart had already settled the appropriate 
harmony, and the intermediate instrumental mu- 
sic, although we find merely hints in the rough 
drafts. The most convincing proof of this is 
furnished by an air of Biondello’s, in B flat ma- 
jor, although it is treated in the most cursory 
manner. Herr André has placed a fac-simile of 
this sketch before the pianoforte edition, and, on 
account of its almost totally illegible character, 
added a clean copy. Every artist, possessing any 
antiquarian taste, will be thankful to him for 
this, since the air is not to be found among the 
pieces written out at length, and the sketch it- 
self is certainly worthy of being rescued from ob- 
livion. We here surprise the master in the very 
act, as it were, of creation. Again, this sketch 
proves to us that Mozart used not to compose the 
various pieces of his operas in the order in which 
they came, but selected certain ones, just as the 
situations struck him for the moment; a glance 
at the libretto sets this beyond a doubt. 

An analysis of the pianoforte edition would 
prove too long a task. I only repeat, therefore, 
that the genial dash and the careful working out 
of these pieces are on an equality with each oth- 
er. The finale of the Annual Fair, particularly, 
overflows with dramatic effects; the study of the 
vocal score, with its polyphonic and contrapun- 
tal arguments, here becomes equally interesting 
and instructive for both masters and scholars. _ If 
the tumultuous rising to a climax of the last presto 
in B flat major (for six voices and independent 
chorus) on the words “ Holla, zu den Waffen, 
Leute,” produces such a grandiose effeet even on 
the piano, how much more striking would the 
effect be on the stage, and with a full band ? 

My authorities are altogether silent with re- 
spect to the German translator. His version is, 
however, mostly satisfactory, as the verbal ex- 
pression goes hand in hand with the musical, while 
correctness of rhythm, with a few trifling excep- 
tions, is carefully preserved. Lastly, with regard 
to the pianoforte edition, which conveys a clear 
notion of the original plan, Herr André had not 
the slightest reason to excuse himself, and to give 
“every one” the option of arranging the piano- 
forte accompaniment ad libitum, according to the 
hints given in the book. Whoever examines at- 
tentively the instrumental sketches on the score 
will acknowledge not only the difficulty, but also 
the discretion with which Herr André has pro- 
ceeded on his task. The thanks of every one of 
Mozart’s admirers are due to Herr André, not 
simply for the idea of practically preserving this 
work to posterity, but also for cleverly carrying 
out that idea. 

What can be said in nuce about a work of this 
importance is suflicient to direct general atten- 
tion to it. Many other societies, imitating the 
example set by the Frankfort Operngesangverein, 
help to spread this composition, which, alas! is 
impracticable on the stage. May this relic, after 
a slumber of seven-and-twenty years, be resusci- 
tated, and inthe concert hall, as well as in the 
domestic circle, meet with the reception it de- 
serves. GOLLMICK. 





Rossini 


AND AFTER THE 
OF SEMIRAMIS. 


BEFORE, DURING, PERFOR- 


MANCE 


A single official act preceded and followed the 
solemn transformation of Semiramide into French. 
It was the authorization given by Rossini to his 
triend Carafa in the following terms : 

“My dear friend,—Since it is proposed to bring 
out Semiramide at the Opéra, and as you know I do 
not busy myself with things of that kind, I beg you 
will undertake the task; I give you the most com- 
plete latitude for whatever arrangements may be 
deemed necessary. As this labor will be your work, 
it will be also your property, and all the author’s 
rights, both in and out of the theatre, will belong to 
you, just as they would for an opera by yourself. 

* Yours atlectionately, 
“G. Rossrn1.” 





Rossini has been called “the sublime idler,” 
because, doubtless, no musician has ever written, 
or writes, more music—and what music !—than 
Rossini. Some day or cther history will call him 
“the sublime miser,’ for he is always giving. 
What he has just done with regard to Semira- 
mide he did some years ago with regard to Robert 
Bruce, and on that occasion his renunciation of 
all his rights was dated from Bologna. Did he 
not also do the same thing for the benefit of the 
authors, composers, and musical publishers who 
urged him to honor them by belonging to their 
society ? “I consent,” he replied, “ but on the 
express condition that all the money my rights 
produce me shall be contributed to your charita- 
ble fund.” 

Again, what about the city of Paris, from whom 
the illustrious maéstro solicited a plot of ground 
near the Bois de Boulogne, for the purpose of 
building a summer villa? Was there not a de- 
sire to offer him this plot of ground for his life- 
time ? “I should prefer paying for it,” he re- 
plied, “and being completely at home, while at 
the same time among you, for, sooner or later, 
my property will go to your poor.” It was thus 
this illustrious and worthy master paid a hundred 
thousand franes for what he could have obtained 
gratuitously from the munificence of the capital 
of the arts, which he has enriched with imperish- 
able works. 

Such is Rossini, the sublime miser! Seek else- 
where for the secret of such acts of generosity, 
without reckoning those he conceals from us, for 
he never thinks of ostentation. When, for in- 
stance, he is asked why certain external portions 
of his new habitation are completely sacrificed, 
he answers, in terms more energetic than it 
would do to write. that he did not build the 
house for the cockneys who might pass. Yet, 
while he neglects this striking part of a dwelling 
to which all Paris perform pilgrimages, we find 
him summoning, at a great expense, painters like 
MM. Samogia and Besteghi, from Bologna, to re- 
call to his heart and eyes the internal hangir gs 
and decorations in the modern Italian style. As 
for the subjects of these paintings, what is the 
first thing we remark? Mozart being compli- 
mented in the box of the Emperor of Austria, at 
the Opera House in Vienna, on the night of the 
first performance of Don Juan. In another 
place we have, as a pendant, Palestrina playing 
psalms to Pope Marcel, surrounded by his cardi- 
nals. Seattered about will be the portraits of 
Cimarosa, Haydn, Boieldieu, &e. 

Rossini might have tound twenty architects ea- 
ger to build him a palace ; he preferred applying 
to a friend, who, without any pretention, will 
erect what the master terms his little country- 
house, redolent of the perfumes of Italy and the 
East. 

M. Doussault, who has given up painting for 
architecture, felt what Rossini wanted; Florence 
without leaving Paris, and Paris vil/egiature. He 
has, therefore, given him balconies and attics, and 
sculptured models of torchieri with large rings, to 
which were fastened, in the old Florentine pala- 
ces, the hackneys and the palfreys of the guests 
and visitors. Being, too, a lover of color, he 
thought that enamel and crockery ware, with 
their unchanging tints, might, nay even ought to, 
find a place on the facade of the house built for 
the musician of melody, the master-colorist, par 
excellence. This is a protestation against this 
systematic rejection of all painting in our archi- 
tecture. 

With regard to color, does not the garcener’s 
lodge at the entrance give us an exact idea of the 
least vulgar specimens of Oriental art, such as, 
with a few variations, is found in Wallachia and 
Moldavia, whence M. Doussault brought home 
che most poetic sketches ? 

Sut with all this talking about M. Doussault, 
we have strayed far away from our subject; we 
were discussing the Gallicized Semiramide, and 
the only official act of Rossini’s which preceded 
and followed Méry’s translation. As we bave 
seen, Rossini gave Carafa every latitude in all 
that concerned the arrangement of the music, 
and his confidence was equally unlimited with re- 
gard to Méry’s verses. Now the poet has trans- 
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lated so melodiously that the hearer might fancy 
he was listening to Italian, while the musician so 
well understood his mission as to respect the 
work in its slightest details. 

But there was something that neither Méry, 
Carafa, M. Alphonse Royer, nor any of his friends 
could do, and that was to prevail on the celebra- 
ted master to go to a single rehearsal, far less to 
the performance. Nay, the Sunday before the 
first performance, Rossini introduced Carafa to 
all his friends as the author of Semiramis, and re- 
proached him with not being sufficiently excited 
on the eve of a battle. 

Rossini would not even hear the Sisters Mar- 
chisio, either before or at tae performance. At 
present, things are no longer the same; M. Al- 
phonse Royer has resolved to give him this sur- 
prise in his villa at Passy; the author of Semira- 
mide will be touched by the attention, and grate- 
ful for it. He is, indeed, the man of genius, who 
has bid the theatre farewell, and will in no way 
infringe a supreme decision, of which God alone 
possesses the secret. 

Speaking of Semiramide, for he does not avoid 
the subject in conversation, Rossini informed us 
that he composed it in one month at Venice, add- 
ing that, in order to obtain the stipulated price, 
Jive thousand frances, for all his rights of repre- 
sentation and publication, he was engaged for 
six months in the most active correspondence. 

This was the last work composed in Italy by 
Rossini. Up to that period his operas had not 
brought him in more than five hundred or a 
thousand francs each. Jl Barbiere was written 
and rehearsed in thirteen days for the modest 
pittance of five hundred frances! “It is true,” 
said Rossini. “ it is light music.” 

Rossini now came to Paris, and, during the 
same summer, bestowed on us two scores, that of 
Le Comte Ory and that of Guillaume Tell! 
Then, alas, the sublime idler abandoned himself 
to repose, even refusing while alive to witness 
the immortality of his works. J. L. HeuGEL. 





Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Personal Recollections of Beethoven in 1822, 
(From the German of Fr. Rochilitz.) 
(Continued.) 

About a fortnight later, I was just going to dinner, 
when I met the young composer, * * *, an enthusi- 
astic admirer of Beethoven. The latter had spoken 
to him of me. ‘If you wish to see him more cheer- 
ful and at ease,” said * * *, “ vou need only dine at 
the same inn to which he has just gone with the 
same intention.”” He took me there. Most of the 
places were occupied, Beethoven was surrounded by 
several of his friends who were strangers to me. He 
seemed in the highest spirits. | He returned my bow, 
but I purposely did not go near him just then. Yet 
I took a place where I could see him, and, as he 
spoke loud enough, could understand most of what 
he said. It was not exactly a conversation which he 
was carrying on, but he spoke alone, and generally 
for along time, bringing in subject after subject at 
added but 
little, only laughing and nodding their approbation. 
He talked philosophy, and politics too, after a fash- 
ion of his own. He spoke of England and the Eng- 
lish as he imagined both, in incomparable glory, 
which often produced a singular effect. Then he 
produced many anecdotes of Frenchmen from the 
double siege of Vienna. For this nation he had no 
great liking. All this he brought out with the great- 
est carelessness, and without the slightest reserva- 
tion, and spiced with highly original quaint opinions 
and queer ideas. He seemed to me all this time like 
a man of rich, prominent mind, unbounded, never 
resting fancy, who, as a ripening, highly gifted boy, 
might have been cast, with all that he had learned or 
experienced till then, or whatever knowledge had 
come to him, upon a desert island, and there had 
brooded and thought over this matter, until his frag- 
ments had been shaped to a whole, and his fancies 
become convictions, which he now fearlessly and fa- 


random. Those who surrounded him 





miliarly proclaimed to the whole world. Now he 
had finished his meal, rose, and came to me. ‘ Well 


how do you fare in old Vienna?” he said, pleasant- 
ly. 1 answered him by signs, drank his health, and 
He accept- 

This was 


proposed to him to join me at my wine. 

ed, but beckoned me to a small side room. 
just what I wanted. I took the bottle and followed 
him. There we were alone, except now and then a 
looker-on, who left again in afew minutes. He 
handed me a tablet, on which I was to write what- 
ever he could not understand from my signs. He 
began with the praise of Leipzig and its music, at 
least such music as is chosen for performance in the 
church, the theatre and the concert; otherwise he 
knows nothing of Leipzig, and has only passed 
through it once as a very young man on his way to 
Vienna. “And if nothing were printed about it 
but the mere programmes,” he said, “ I should yet 
read them with pleasure. One sees that there is 
sense in it, and good will towards all, while here.” 
And then he broke out, and violently, there was no 
possibility of stopping him. He spoke, among others, 
of himself, “ You hear nothing by me here.” “ Now, 
in summer,” I wrote. “No,” he cried, “in winter too. 
What should you hear? Fidelio? That they ecan- 
not give and will not hear. The symphonies? They 
have no time forthem. The concertos? In that 
line every one only rattles off what he has made him- 
self. 
fashion here long ago, and fashion is everything. 
At the most Schuppanzigh sometimes brings out a 


The solo pieces? Those have gone out of 


quartet,”’ ete., ete. Exaggerated though this is, it is 
yet not without truth and foundation. At last he had 
vented himself sufficiently, and freturned to Leipzig. 
“But,” he ‘said, “I believe you live in Weimar, 
after all?” He must have judged so from my ad- 
I shook my head. ‘So you don’t know the 
great Goethe?” I nodded, and that vehemently. 
“T know him too!” he continued, proudly, and with 
IT made his ac- 


dress. 


pure joy reflected in his features. 
quaintance in Carlsbad—I don’t know how long ago. 
I was not as deaf then as Tam now, but I was al- 
ready hard of hearing. What patience the great 
man had with me at that time, how much he has 
done for me! He related several little anecdotes 
and very pleasing details. How happy this made 
me at the time. I could have suffered myself to be 
killed for him, and not only once, but ten times. At 
that time, when I was right in the midst of the fire, 
I thought out my music to his Egmont, and it was 
successful, don’t you think so?” Whatever gestures 
I could think of to express my pleasure and admi 
ration, I made for him. Then I wrote down that we 
produce this music not only at every representation 
of Egmont, but perform it once every year, at a con- 
cert, combined with a sort of analysis taken mostly 
from those scenes of the drama to which the music 
refers. ‘I know, I know,” cried he. ‘ Since that 
summer in Carlsbad, I read Goethe every day, that 
is, when I read at all. He killed Klopstock for me. 
You are surprised? Ah, at my having read Klop- 
stock? I carried him about with me for years, when 
I was taking my walks, and otherwise. Well, I did 
not always understand him, to be sure. He jumps 
about so, and he always starts from such a lofty po- 
sition, always maestoso, D flat major, eh? But still, 
he is great, and elevates the soul. Where I conld 
not understand him, I could guess,—about. If only 
There’s time enough 
However, it sounds well enough, ete., etc. 


he was notalways going to die! 
for that. 
But that Goethe, he lives, and we all must live with 
him. That is the reason that he can be set to music. 
No other can be set to music as well ashe. Only 
I don’t much like to write songs.” Here I had the 
best opportunity of mentioning that idea of H.’s and 
his commission. I wrote down the proposition and 
his offer, putting on the most serious face, Beethoven 
read. ‘‘Ha!” he cried, raising his hand, “that 
would be a good piece of work! That would be | 
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worth doing!” He went on in this way for awhile, 
and sketched out the idea immediately and not badly, 
while staring fixedly, with head thrown back, at the 
“But,” he soon rejoined, “I have for 
mind filled with those other great 
them is already hatched, in my 


ceiling.* 
some time had my 
works. Much of 
head at least. These I must get rid of first, two 
grand symphonies, and each one of them different 
from all my others, and an oratorio. These will 
take a very long time, for, you see, writing has not 
been as easy for me lately as it always has been. I 
sit and think, and think ; it has come to me long ago, 
but I can’t get it down on paper. I dread the be- 
ginning of such great works. When Iam once in 
them, I go on very well——.” And so he went on 
for a long time. So Iam doubtful. But we will 
still hope, because the idea attracts him, and he has 
assured me again and again, not to lose sight of it. 


M. A. R. 


*The proposition was made to him to write a musical ac- 
companiment in the style of that to Egmont, to Goethe's 
Faust. 





The Two Webers. 


Our readers are probably aware that managers, 
with the view of punishing editors of newspapers for 
the severity they sometimes exhibit in criticising the- 
atrical performances, agreed long since to accord 
them the so-called privilege of writing free admissions, 
or “orders.” A more ingenious system of ven- 
geance was never imagined, for the apparent civility 
of the proceeding deprived the journalists of all pre- 
text for retaliation. An order for a theatre is some- 
thing between a present of game and the bottle imp. 
If the performance which the order entitles yeu to 
see, be good, a manifest improbability, the order may 
pass from hand to hand, a dozen persons will be 
obliged, and finally the one who makes use of it will 
be delighted. But if, and this is too often the ease, 
the performance which you have the privilege of sit- 
ting out is really not worth a moment’s attention ? 
Then the order is given by the newspaper editor to 
his friend: the friend, annoyed with the newspaper 
editor for not giving him anything better, passes it on 
to another friend, who gives it to his tailor, who 
gives it to his baker, who gives it to his eldest son, 
who, being inexperienced, takes a eab and a young 
lady with whom he is ‘keeping company,” and 
drives to the theatre, where he spends a wretched 
evening, quarrels with the 7wamorata, who is bored to 
death, and goes home ina rage to complain to his 
father the baker. ‘The baker complains to the tailor, 
who speaks of it to his customer, who mentions it to 
his acquaintance, and so on, until at last the newspa- 
per editor is made the object of innumerable re- 
proaches from the friend for giving him an order to 
“a place not worth going to.” 

But we will suppose the representation to which 
the order admits to be one of high merit. Then, 
whenever you give it away you oblige one person 
and offend three or four whom you have been com- 
pelled to refuse. Nor does the recipient necessarily 
consider that any favor has been bestowed on him. 
On the contrary, it is ten chances to one that he will 
fancy himself injured or iusulted because you have 
not given him stalls instead of places in the boxes, 
or private boxes instead of a couple of stalls. And 
if he does prevail upon you to ask for a box, the 
probability is that, just as you are paying to go into 
the Opera, yourself, you hear a voice shouting to th 
box keeper— 

“Mr. De Quill’s box, he gave it to me himself, 
and it must be on the grand tier; or at all events not 
higher than the first.” 

“No. 50!” says the box keeper, looking at the 
letter, which entitles the holder to the use of a very 
good box, on the second tier. ‘ 

“Do you think I’m going up there? Do you 
think Mr. Carrickfergus and myself are in the habit 
of going in the gallery ?” 

“T do not know, Sir; ” snys the polite box keeper 
of the first tier (he is the most distinguished looking 
man in the house, and is constantly mistaken, by vis- 
itors from the country, for the Duke of Mecklen- 
burgh ; somebody who has accidentally missed the 
royal box, and is strolling about the corridors in 
search of it) “ but I can assure you that No. 50 is on 
the tier above.” e 

“ Where is the manager ?” says our friend, indig- 
nantly. 

“The manager, Sir? that is the manager, oppo- 
site—that gentleman in the white waistcoat.” 

“Qh!” responds Mr. Carrickfergus, as if at a loss 
what to say next. But herecovers himself, and adds 
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—“T shall tell Mr. De Quill of the rudeness I expe- 
rienced at the hands of the officials; and I have no 
doubt he will call attention to it next week, in his 
paper.” Then he enters box 50, is a little soothed 
at finding it much better than he expected, and— 
gives nothing to the box keeper. The next morning 
he has the coolness to write us a letter, stating that 
the performance was not bad (he had seen Titiens, 
Borghi-Mamo, and Giuglini!) but the next time we 
favor him with a box, he hopes it will be a little low- 
er down. Would that we could procure him admis- 
sion to a place a great deal lower down, where the 
box keeper is Cerberus, and the manager Pluto! 

But if it be an inconvenience and even source of 
misery to have the privilege of writing orders, it is 
pleasant enough to be able to enter a fine theatre 
merely for the trouble of putting your name down on 
the “Free List.” Many persons possess this real 
privilege ; not only journalists who are in the habit 
of criticising the performances, but also well-known 
authors, musicians, and even artists. It is a compli- 
ment which a manager of a liberal tarn of mind pays 
to all persons whose opinion is of some importance 
to him, to say nothing of those whose opinions are of 
no importance to any one—not even to themselves 
It gets the theatre “ talked about,” and benetits the 
manager, if the representations are good ; but if the 
contrary—then, the contrary. When Karl Maria 
Von Weber was in England, he happened to be in- 
troduced to the manager of the theatre, who, 
by way of paying him what he considered the high- 
est honor in the world, placed his name on the Free 
List. The acting at the —— theatre was good 
enough in its way, but there was nothing in the per- 
formances calculated to attract a poet and a thinker 
like Weber, and a considerable time elapsed before it 
ever occurred to the composer of Oberon to take ad 
vantage of the privilege which the manager had ac- 
corded him. One day, however, he happened to be 
passing the door, when something in the bills at- 
tracted his notice. Then, remembering that his 
name was on the Free List, he went up to the super- 
intendent of that department, and mentioned his 
name. 

* Just gone in, Sir,” said the man. 

“No, lL am not gone in, but I will go in,’ 
Weber ; “give to me a card.” 

“1 tell you, he’s gone in these five minutes, and 
why should I give you a card?” asked the man, 
rather brusquely. 

** Because Iam Mr. Weber,” replied the proprietor 
of that glorious name, and because my name is on 
the Vree List.” J 

* That's cool!’ returned the official. Why, vou 
are as much Her Carl fun Weber, as Iam. [tell 
you, he’s gone in this ever so long.”” “ Two, Sir? 
There they are, Sir.” These last words were ad- 
dressed to a gentleman who had presented an order. 

“Am La liar, b’raps ?”” asked the indignant Teu- 
ton, as if by no means prepared to receive an answer 
in the affirmative. 

* T don’t know who you are, nor what you are, nor 
where you come from!” was the reply; only you're 
not Her fun Webber, and it’s no good trving it on 
here.” “Too late, ma’am! not admitted after seven 
and it’s now half past ;’’ continued the man, as a la- 
dy exhibited a ticket of admission. 

* But it was given me by Mr. Pennefeather !”’ ob- 
jected the dame. : 

“Can't help it, Ma'am ; we have our instructions, 
and we must attend to them.” 

* Really, this is very extraordinary ! 
tainly complain to Mr. Pennefeather.” 
a5 Can’t help it, Ma‘am ; you should have been in 
time.” 

“Should have been in time! What impertinence ! 
T have a great mind to see the manager: but I will 
certainly complain to Mr. Pennefeather, and he shall 
cut you up in his journal.” 

“Thank you, Ma’am!”’ 

Karl Maria was still waiting for his ecard, or rather 
was wailing with the view of proving that he was 
himself. 

“What, you still here?” exclaimed the man in 
the box. 

“Tam Mr. Weber, and I will go in,’ 
composer. 

‘Well, Pl tell you what I'll do,” said the super 
intendent of the Free List, astonished at so much 
persistence. “ As you wi// have that you're Her tan 

Vebber, you shall go into the theatre, and see him.” 





replied 


I shall cer- 


replied the 


1 insist upon it,” answered Weber himself. 


“Now you come alonggwith me then, and you 
shall see him. sitting in the front of the pit” (stalls 
had not vet been invented) ; “ as civil spoken a ygen- 
tleman as Lever saw; why, he’s been in every night 
these two vears.”’ ; sn 

“Is he a German?” inquired Weber, more and 
more astonlshed every moment. 
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“Ts Karl Mariar fun Webber a German ?”’ repeat- 
ed the other, as if really shocked. ‘* Why, of course 
he is. What a deal you must know about him!” 

“Tam he,” said the German. 

“Oh, you’re him, are you?” said the English- 
man, correcting (as he thought) the foreigner’s bad 
English. ‘ Well, then, who do you call that?” 

They had now reached the stage, and from one of 
the wings Weber could see a German gentleman sit- | 
ting in the front row of the pit laughing, applauding 
holding his sides ; in fact almost wild with delight. 
A comic actor was on the stage, and he was singing 
a song which, to the real Weber, appeared rather 
dull, not to say stupid. 

“Well,” said the official “ what do you say now ?” 

Weber gave no answer. The following reflections 
were passing through his mind :—‘ That man in the | 
pit,” he said to himself, “is an impostor, but he does 
me no harm. He is probably a poor man ; and it is 
evident that his chief happiness consists in coming 
to this theatre, for it appears that he never misses a 
night. I have never thought of coming before, and 
probably I shall never think of coming here again. 
Then why should J, for the sake of proving to this 
person by my side that Iam Weber, instead of being 
Schmidt, Schneider, or any other German, deprive 
my unfortuna‘e compatriot of what to him isa source 
of intense enjoyment? It would not enrich me, and 
would make him ‘ poor, indeed,’ as Shakspeare says : 
Tis mine, not his 


‘ Who steals my name steals nought. 
Nor anybody else's that I Know of. 
But if I stop this fellow’s free admission, 

I take back that which not enriches him, 
And make him deuced poor.’ ”” 

The official heard the illustrious musician murmur- 
ing these lines, and came to the conclusion that he 
must be a madman. 

“ Well, what do you say?”’ he inquired at last 
“ Are you satisfied 7” 

“Quite so,” replied Weber. 
see the composer of Der Freischiitz.’ 

“Then you admit that you’re an impostor.’ 

“No; LTonly admit that I wanted to see the com- 
poser of Der Freischiitz. Good night. Sleep well.”’ 

“Go along with you,” said the superintendent of 
the Free List. ‘* What strange fellows those Germans 
are,”’ he added, addressing his friend the check-taker ; 
and when the other Weber came out, he told him, with 
a smile, of the “ dodge ”’ that one of his countrymen 
had resorted to in order to gain admission into the 
theatre. The other Weber (who was a semi-insol 
vent bootmaker living in the neighborhood of Leices- 
ter square) seemed amused, and continued to present 
himself regularly every night at the Free List office, 
until at last the good Karl Maria died. 

On hearing of the great composer's death, the semi- 
insolvent boot-maker was amazed. He considered 
himself decidedly ill used, and did not even attend 
the funeral. 


“T only wanted to 


, 
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Tue Cuaracter OF THE Porr Brrant.— 
William Cullen Bryant is one of the purest charac- 
ters, and has one of the most enviable reputations in 
the country. He deservedly ranked as the first of 
our poets until he almost ceased to write in verse, 
and allowed Longfellow to climb nearer to the sum- 
mit of Parnassus, while he reclined on the hill-side, 
or rather while he turned into a more rugged path. 
The best energies of his maturer years have been 
given to the discussion of public questions, and 
among all the able journalists, his cotemporaries, 
there is not one, active or retired, living or dead, who 
has suceeded in securing such universal respect, 
while plunging, as Mr. Bryant always has, into the 
thick of the tight, and vigorously assailing the opin- 
ions and measures of political opponents. He has 
never trod the tortuous paths of vulgar and. crafty 
politicians ; he has never descended to be the apolo- 
gist of abuses in hisown party; he has never hung 
around lobbies or political conventions; but his 
whole influence, both as a man and a journalist, has 
been on the side of straitforward, robust honesty in 
all public, as well as in all private matters. Holding 
himself aloof fiom scheming cliques, and dealing 
with great principles, he has had the forecast to an- 
ticipate public opinions, of which he has been an in- 
fluential leader. His whole career is a striking con- 
tradiction to the shallow notion that a journalist ean- 
not exert a marked influence in polities unless he is 
hand-and-glove with the able rogues and lesser rogues 
who pack caucauses and manipulate conventions 
The New York evening Post, under Mr. Bryant's 
management, has always ranked as one of the very 
best newspapers in the country, and the influence it 
has exerted has been due not more to the ability and 
taste that has presided over its columns than to its 
uncompromising honesty and fearless independence. 
We are glad of an occasion to express what we be- 
lieve to be the public sense of Mr. Bryant’s character. | 


—The World. 





| speaking. 


MusicaL Fisues.—Sir Emerson Tennent, in his 
work on Ceylon, gives the following account of the 
musical sounds heard in Chilka Lake, a salt-water 
creek close by Batticoloa, on the eastern shores of 
Ceylon : 

I distinctly heard the sounds in question. They 
came up from the water like the gentle thrills of a 
musical chord, or the faint vibrations of a wine-glass, 
when its rim is rubbed by a wet finger. It was not 
one sustained note, but a multitude of tiny sounds, 
each clear and distinct in itself; the sweetest treble 
mingling with the lowest bass. On applying the ear 
to the wood-work of the boat, the vibration was 
greatly increased in volame by conduction. The 
sounds varied considerably at different points, as we 
moved across the lake, as if the number of animals 
from which they proceeded was greatest in particular 
spots ; and occasionally we rowed out of hearing of 
them altogether, until, on returning to the original 
locality, the sounds were at once renewed. 

Mr. George Buist published an account of these 
musical fishes in the Bombay Times, of January, 
1847, and stated it was then supposed that the fish 
are confined to particular localities—shallows—estu- 
aries, and muddy creeks, rarely visited by Europeans ; 
and that this is the reason why hitherto no mention, 
so far as we know, has been made of the peculiarity 
in any work on Natural History. His description of 
the fish was as follows : 

A party lately crossing from the promontory in 
Salsette called the “ Neat’s Tongue,” to near Sew- 
ree, were, about sunset, struck by hearing long dis- 
tinet sounds like the protracted booming of a distant 
bell, the dying cadence of an J®olian harp, the note 
of a pitch-pipe or pitch-fork, or any other lonz-drawn 
out musical note. It was at first supposed to be 
music from Parell floating at intervals on the breeze ; 
then it was perceived to come from all directions, al- 
most in equal strength, and to arise from the surface 
of tne water all around the vessel. The boatmen at 
once intimated that the sounds were produced by 
tish, abounding in the muddy creeks and shoals 
around Bombay and Salsette; they were perfectly 
well known, and very often heard. Accordingly, on 
inclining the ear toward the surface of the water ; or, 
better stil, by placing it close to the planks of the 
vessel, the notes appeared loud and distinct, and fol- 
lowed each other in constant snecession. The hoat- 
men next day produced specimens of the fish—a 
creature closely resembling in size and shape the 
fresh-water perch of the north of Europe—and spoke 


| of them as plentiful and perfectly well known. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 
II. 


Paris, August 4, 1860. 

Were I to begin with chronicling the magical 
impressions and experiences of the first fortnight 
of an untravelled American in this great, gay, 
cheerful, social, military, many-sided, cosmopoli- 
tan, catholic, democratic, imperial, antique, mod- 
ern, picturesque, quaint, beautiful, immense world 
of Paris, I should fill up many letters (even with 
Art galleries and old architecture alone) before 


reaching the special subject matter of this Jour- 


nal. Let us make sure then of the musical rec- 
ord first. 

Of course this is not the musical season. Fash- 
ion and high life are out of town, gone to the 
watering places; though there was little need so 
far as water and cool air are concerned; for so 
rainy and so cold a summer, here and over most 
of Europe, is without precedent in the last thirty 
In sixteen days since I saw land, there 


| years. 
has been only one day without rain. You are 
not safe one hour without umbrella. Summer 


clothes are never worn. The dealers in all sum- 
mer wares have a dull time of it; yet all looks 


cheerful. The open air evening entertainments 


are but moderately frequented, comparatively 


Yet the bewildering maze of lights, 
white lights and colored lights, and revolving 
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MENDELSSOHN’S “AS THE HEART PANTS.” 
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No. Pace 
1. AS THE HEART PANTS— Chorus, ° . ° . : & 
2. FOR MY SOUL THIRSTETH — Ai, ‘ ; . ‘ . 10 
3. MY TEARS HAVE BEEN MY MEAT— Reed. . . : 
FOR I HAD GONE FORTH MOST GLADLY — Chorus,  . 15 

4. WHY, MY SOUL, ART THOU SO VEXED — Chorus, . . 9 


5. MY GOD, WITHIN ME IS MY SOUL CAST DOWN — Reeit. 
6. THE LORD HATH COMMANDED — Quintette, ; ° . 24 
7. WHY, MY SOUL, ART THOU SO VEXED — Chorus, . . 34 














AS THE HART PANTS. 


Norr.—Although it will be perceived that a clef has been adopted to designate the Trxor part, it does not alter 
the position or name of the notes. The object of the change is, to assist the Tenor more readily in finding his part. 


No. 1.—CHORUS. 
Lento e Sostenuto. — 
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lights, entangle crowds of pleasure seekers every 
evening, between the showers, in the leafy walks 
of the Champs Elysées, where Punchinello 
shakes your sides with laughter, and the bril- 
liantly lighted festooned salons of the cafés chan- 
tants gather their seated crowds at various cen- 
tres, where prima donnas rustling in satin and 
sparkling with jewels, or tenors and baritones, 
comic and sentimental, sing whole scenas from 
the operas, accompanied by orchestras at least 
equal to the best in any of our theatres. You 
wander from opera to opera under the trees, the 
gas lights and the stars. A strange scene, some- 
thing magical and dreamlike, to one used to the 
dull streets of Boston of an evening, and espe- 
cially on a Sunday evening, the open heyday of 
festivity here, None the less, but all the more, 
do the fine bands of the regiments, perform on 
that day, as they do on all days, in the garden of 
the Tuilleries (rich strains come swelling up to 
my window at this moment while I write, strains 
from the Huguenots), and in the garden of the 
Palais Royal, at the feet of the column Vendome, 
and many other places. )Musard, too, nightly 
lights up his brilliant temple in the trees. in a re- 
mote quarter of the Champs Elysées, between 
the Palace d’Industrie and the Seine, and with 
a large orchestra discourses a light music mingled 
with a few classical overtures (one night Sponti- 
ni’s Olympia) to the gay crowd that promenade 
or sit sipping chocolate and ices. A fascinating 
scene it is, contrived with much artistic taste; 
the scene much finer than the music. The hand- 
some octagonal Moorish temple, which contains 
the orchestra, springs gracefully from a pedestal 
of green and flowers; and one trifling circum- 
stance a Yankee might be allowed to notice: the 
crowning circle of white blossoms, delicately 
graceful in the gaslight, was composed pure et 
simple of the homely and despised * white weed ” 
of our fields, the object of the Yankee farmer's 
hatred. Here in Paris it is the fashionable flow- 
er; it adorns garden walks and fountains, and 
the ladies wear it on their bonnets. Lo, how 
French art knows how to utilize the meanest 
gifts of nature ! 

A word more of tle bands. The very military 
character of Paris, the very despotism which now 
rules France (and rules it well, it must be owned, 
if perfect order, peace, pervading cheerfulness 
and courtesy are any fair criterion) produces at 
least one great benefit. It opens copious streams 
of art and beauty, free and without cost, to the 
whole population everywhere. It renovates and 
builds up on a gigantic scale; demolishing the 
old, the narrow and the dirty, streets and quar- 
ters where the sun scarce sent a wholesome ray, 
and opens great wide stately Boulevards or rears 
vast piles of regal architecture, bristling with em- 
blematical or portrait sculptures, which employ 
the chisels of all the first artistic talents proudly 
for their country’s glory, while it makes the com- 
mon eye familiar with the forms and the ideas 
of Art. It continues to write out the whole his- 
tory of France in sculpture and in painting in 
the endless galleries of the palace at Versailles. 
It cherishes and increases and keeps in perfect 
order, for the people, and for all comers, the time- 
honored collections of original Raphaels, Muril- 
los, Titians, Rembrandts, Rubenses, the wonder- 
ful Venus of Milo and many masterworks of 
Greek and modern sculpture, and how many ar- 
tistie curiosities more, in the galleries of the 





Louvre. It preserves the noblest efforts of the 
new men, and women, of Couture and Muller, 
and Rosa Bonheur, and Troyon and Ziem, and 
De la Roche, in the Luxembourg, the Palais des 
Beaux Arts, &e. ;— and all this that al/ may see. 
And so too it keeps Paris full of music — not of 
course the highest, but music such as educates 
the ear, the sense, and stimulates to musical ac- 
tivity and aspiration. In the streets and crowds 
of Paris almost every third man is a soldier. 
This is more picturesque than pleasant when one 
reflects upon the meaning of a soldier. (Pictu- 
resque it is, as you see them everywhere, singly, 
in squads, or companies or regiments; on guard 
at palace doors and garden gates; swarming like 
red-breeched bees about the huge casernes or 
barracks, which seem to make a rising in the 
streets impossible ; or sauntering about cafés and 
public walks, with white-capped mother or sister 
or chere amie on arm, so socially: witness that 
group of Arab looking Zouaves down there un- 
der the trees of the Tuilleries, the white circles 
of their turbans glancing through the leaves : — 
and as efficient for good order as it is picturesque : 
witness the mounted warrior in brazen helmet at 
each corner of the street leading to each theatre 
to opera, to see that there shall be no rude jost- 
ling and that each shall have his rights). | This 
multitude of soldiers, this immense army of occu- 
pation involves of course a corresponding multi- 
tude of military bands. 

We saw the emperor review the garrison army 
of Paris, 45,000 foot and horse, in the beautiful 
Bois de Boulogne. The number of musicians 
that made up the bands of all these regiments 
was something to amaze. Each regiment had its 
band, ranging from thirty to sixty instruments. 
The majority of these instruments are brass, of 
the Sax family of course (by the way Mme. Sax 
has had her husband’s patent renewed for ten 
years). Some of the bands are all brass; but 
most of them have a fair proportion of clarinets, 
bassoons, &e.; and we must own their music ave- 
rages vastly better than what we call good band 
music in America. Not a few of these regiment 
musicians are at the same time pupils in the Con- 
servatoire, and figure in the list of prize winners 
in the recent concours. Those bands are every- 
where; the sound thereof is in all the streets and 
pleasant places in and out of Paris. Very curi- 
ous are some of their brass instruments ; you see 
every conceivable modification and contortion of 
the Sax tuba type. One mounted band rode by 
me one day, in which one man bore, or rather 
wore, a huge brass tuba coiled about his body 
like a Boa and projecting a great bell mouth 
over one shoulder. 


Of Opera we é@xpected almost nothing at this 
season ; yet some odds and ends remained these 
cool nights. The Italiens and the Lyrique are 
closed. But to our agreeable surprise the first 
night offered us the double temptation of Boiel- 
dieu’s La Dame Blanche, at the Opera Comique, 
and of Semiramide at the Grand Opera. We 
had long wished to hear the former work, for 
Boieldieu is perhaps the most genial of the 
French composers — and had we not just come 
from finding his statue under our window there in 
Rouen! Alas! there was not one place to be 
had ; so we wended our way over tothe Rue Pel- 
letier and entered (by the porch made famous by 
Orsini’s attempt upon the life of the emperor) 


the famous old Grand Opera. The piece had 








somewhat advanced, and we were forced to look 
down and listen from a very high and stifling 
perch. The music in itself, all oriental gold and 
purple as it is, was too familiarly drowsy to be 
much attraction to us; but it was an object to 
see how these things are done in Paris. The 
gorgeous display of scenery, especially the great 
scene in the second act, where “ Ninny’s ghost” 
appears, and where the hanging gardens and vast 
palatial splendors of the Assyrian queen were 
represented with studied fidelity to the latest ex- 
plorations of Layard and other travellers and 
with prodigious effectiveness. It was well sug- 
gested in one of the innumerable Parisian theatre 
journals, that the Grand Opera might well be 
called the “Imperial Academy of Decorative 
Painting.” Verily the splendor of the music was 
outdazzled. The musical ensemble, however, 
the large, effective chorus, and above all the su- 
perb orchestra of eighty, under most perfect drill, 
was to an American a new experience. The 
principal singers were in no wise remarkable. 
The sisters MAnrcuts1o were having their debuts 
in the parts of the Queen and Arsace. The lat- 
ter has a rich and powerful contralto, quite well 
managed, not particularly sympathetic. The 
other had not got over the constraint of a novice 
and won barely a succes d’estime by a fair voice 
and execution, unsupported by any queenly maj- 
Osrn, a respectable baritone, 
Rossini himself 


esty of person. 
was Assur; the rest indifferent. 
declined all participation in and all responsibility 
for this exhumation of his work. In truth it was 
no work for the Grand Opera; it did not belong 
there, as “ Tell” and the elaborate aflairs of 
Meyerbeer do; it was hastily huddled together 
and altered. The witty old composer addressed 
a note, in his own happy and sententious way, to 
M. Carafa, who had arranged the affair, formally 
consigning to him the entire property and honor 
in the work. 

The next evening I succeeded in hearing La 
Dame_ Blanche. 
graceful, in some parts truly beautiful ; but much 
of it sounded old and hacknied ; the plot was 


The music itself is pleasing, 


pretty, and the execution generally fair, and 
hardly more. RoGer, however, in the part of 
George, was an exception, and one was glad of 
course to hear for once the famous tenor, although 
he came before us in the character of one rejuv- 
enated, and as it were risen from the dead. The 
loss of the right arm was quite artistically dis- 
guised; the man looks fresh and young ; his ac- 
tion was full of life, of fine esprit and grace ; and 
although his voice is doubtless but the ruin of 
what it was, and he resorted tu falsetto more than 
we ever heard any man, yet he did it all so ar- 
tistically, with such style and expression, that we 
enjoyed him immensely. He is certainly an ar - 
tist, and one of the few. We were attracted 
once more to the Opéra Comique by a light and 
pretty opera by Auber, Haydce, with a Venetian 
story, the scene of one act being on board a vic- 
torious galley,—an opportunity which the scenic 
artist would of course improve. CARRE, the 
young and promising tenor of the evening, has a 
hght and highly musical and sympathetic organ, 
which he uses with great taste and judgment. 
The principal females sang and acted agreeably ; 
I forget their names. Here, too, yon find a large 
and excellent orchestra. 

Robert le Diable, we know, does belong to the 


Grand Opera. And who, that has seen it repeat- 
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edly announced with deceptive parade, cut up 
and murdered in New York and Boston, believ- 
ing it at the same time to be the best, because the 
freshest, most spontaneous, most inventive work 
of Meyerbeer, could resist the announcement for 
last evening of its four or five hundredth repres- 
entation ? Wewent and were rewarded. There 
ean be no doubt it was a fair specimen of the 
Grand Opera in its peculiar glory. The scenes 
were given entire and in their true order. The 
orchestral accompaniments were as nearly per- 
fect as one can hope to hear. Eighty instruments, 
admirably balanced, admirably led; no individu 

al sound or class of sounds unreasonably promin- 





ent; all fused and blended into one with a true 
colorist’s art; a breadth and warmth and rich- 
ness in the middle string parts, which is a very 
exceptional luxury with us; a purity of intona- 
tion and a sympathetic timbre in the reeds and 
brass, in all the wind band (the flutes, we no- 
ticed, were of metal); a perfection of precision 
and of light and shade; a brilliancy when need- 


ed; in short a power and beauty of ensemble, 
which we never knew in any orchestra at home. 
The scenic effects were of course marvellous, 
French as they were, instead of being ridiculous, 
as we have seen them. The great scene of the 

abbey, with the nuns conjured from their tombs | 
and dancing, had all the moonlight mystery of | 
Gothie ruins; and the transition to it was not 
sudden; cloud work separated it from the pre- 
ceding scene. The ballet, too, was exquisite ; 
the corps very numerous, as was that of knights, 





ladies, pages, and the whole singing scenic crowd 
that continually flooded the vast stage in new 
in two 


You could not detect one man 


The choruses were given with the 


forms. 
characters. 
utmost breadth and spirit. Every small subor- 


And of the principal rdles 


dinate part. told. 


three were admirably filled. Duprez’s daughter, 
Mme. VANDENHEUVEL (CAROLINE DuprRez), 


was making her début in this theatre in the part 


of Isabella. She is a slender, fragile, lady-like 
person, in form and face resembling Mme. Bis- | 
eaccianti. 
much worn, and did not promise much at first. 


Her voice, a high soprano, seemed 


But as she proceeded, you became aware of most 
consummate mastery of method, purity of style, 
and an execution in the most difficult and florid 
passages which few have equalled. She truly 
filled the character. We were still more inter- 
ested and delighted with the other débutante, 
Mile. Marie Sax, whose efforts hitherto have 
been confined to the Théatre Lyrique. A small, 
fresh person, with frank, bright, intelligent face, 
somewhat like Gazzaniga, she has one of the 
most bird-like, penetratIng, pure and musical 
mezzo soprano voices that we ever heard, with 
glorious contralto tones. She sings with real 
earnestness and feeling; no one after Jenny 
Lind has so much interested us in the music of 
the beautiful part of Alice, the creation of which 
shall absolve Meyerbeer from the sin of dazzling 
the world with much elaborate effective sham. 
The part of Bertram was finely sustained by an 
uncommonly rich-toned, powerful basso, and a 
most intelligent and tasteful singer, M. Devan. 
Ile is not so powerful, and may not be so many- 
sided, as Carl Formes, but he has that truth of 
intonation which the great Spanish-German lacks. 
GUEYMARD, the tenor, did not please us in the 


part of Robert; inadequate in voice, and some- 





what vulgar in conception, 





The Grand Opera ought to do its own things 
well. Petted and aided by the government, it 
still commands large prices from the public. It 
is bound to give performances the whole year 
A position in its 


round, three in each week. 


orchestra is a position for life, a sure depend- 


ence; hence only real excellence commands a 
place ; and a most respectable looking set of men 
one sees in it. At this moment the journals pro- 
claim a vacancy among the violoncellos and a com- 
petition for the place ata given date this momh. 
The theatre itself is a faded relic of splendor, 
tawdry and shabby. It is soon to be replaced, 
(by this new government which renovates all, | 
theatres as well as cathedrals, all over France) by 





a splendid building in a new grand square yet to | 
be opened, 

T have still to speak of the Conservatoire, and 
of a Séance Solennelle of the Orpheonists, the 
people’s musical movement in France, which has 
a future, to my mind more pregnant than all that 
Berlioz and Wagner would fain conjure up. D. 


* 
Musical Correspondence. 

Hartrorp, Serr. 2.—I am stopping here for a 
few days, having about finished my summer vaca- 
tion. Last week having business in New York, I 
arrived just in the nick of time to attend the open- | 
ing of the Pianoforte Manufactory of the Messrs. | 
Early in the morning of the 


Stremway & Sons. 
day, calling at the wareroom in Walker street, I found 
in the little sanctum Mr. Satter, who played to 


me some of his new fantasias in Lohengrin and the | 
Flying Dutchman. They are superb in every way. 
And here let me say, that his (Mr. S.’s) playing is 
as near perfect, as any that can be heard. 

A large number of representatives of the press, 
with a slight sprinkling of the profession gathered at 
about three in the afternoon, at the factory in Fourth 
avenue, Fifty-second and Fifty-third streets. Master 
Denck—a lad of about 13 years of age, native of 
Charleston, S 
in Dresden, and who will make his mark, if he keeps 
hard at work and leads a somewhat secluded life, 
which his father (a German born) must attend to— 
entertained the company with some light music. 
Messrs. WoLLENHAUPT, and Fraper also played—-on 
different grand pianos—such things, as would please. 
A sort of an impromptu arrangement of Mendels- 
sohn’s Wedding March was played on three grand 
pianos, by the Messrs. Mitts, WoLLennacret, Fra- 
DEL and Lasar, also the March from the Prophet. 
The visitors passed, under the escort of the Messrs. 
Steinway, through the entire establishment, and all 
were interested to discover the secret, as Dr. Leavitt 
of the Independent called it, how the superiority of 
After examining 


. C., who has already studied four years 


the Steinway pianos is attained. 
the premises &c., the company repaired to one of 


the rooms, in which there was spread a good enter- 
tainment in the substantials or physicals—eatable and 
drinkable, at which many good things were eat, drank, 
said, plaved, &e. It occurred to me, that Trovator and 
—t— might not have been there, and therefore 
thought, a little gossip respecting this somewhat his- 
torical event might be interesting to your readers. 
By the bye—it is an on dit that Ullmann has engaged 
Leopold de Meyer, the pianist, for the Academy. 
We shall all be glad to hear him again. The open- 
ing of the opera at New York is announced for Mon- 
day the 3d, with, as you see, the great Triplet Opera 
Company. Ss. L. 





PHILADELPHIA.—The Cooper-Milner troupe open- 
ed here at the Walnut Street Theatre in their usual 
Miss Milner, of course, is 


round of English opera. 
much admired. 





| played alternately. 


New Publications. 
100 Operatic Melodies for the Flute. 
Here we ‘have the opera reduced, (like a fraction,) 
to still lower terms. Nothing remains after this but 
to whistle it. N’importe; in every form the charm- 
ing melodies of the lyric stage will find a voice, and 
here is a choice collection of all the beauties of mod- 
ern popular operas, well arranged, so as to be most 
acceptable to thousands of incipient flutists. To such 
there can be no more welcome gift than one of these 
little books. 


50 cents. 


From Cassett Petter & Garin, New York, 
Cassell’s Popular Natural History (Parts 6 and 7.) 
Profusely and admirably illustrated in the best style 
of wood engraving. Published fortnightly. Price 
15 cents. 





Dow Grovannt, by Mozart. With Italian and Eng- 
lish Words. Price $3.00. O. Ditson & Co. 

This beautiful edition of Don Giovanni is the last 
aldition to the series of operas issued by our pub- 
lishers. Tt is taken from the English plates of th® 
excellent edition of Boosey & Co., of London. It 
has several valuable features, among them we may 
mention the indication of the instruments of the or- 
chestra making the accompaniment from which the 
piano score is reduced, thus giving a most desirable 
aid to the memory of the reader. The volume is 
bound uniformly with the other of the series. It 
must take the place of all other piano scores, from 
its beauty, cheapness and accuracy. 





Opera or Martna. English, Italian and German 

Text, $3.00. 

This is uniform with the other volumes of the se 
ries, and will be welcomed by the host of admirers 
of this charming opera of Flotow’s. The words are 
given in the three languages in which the opera is 
sung. 


Piano Solo. $2.06. 


Norma, by Bellini. 
The piano solo editions are invaluable to those who 


cannot conveniently make use of the vocal scores, 


| and no opera is more pleasing or practicable in this 


form than Norma. 


} . f + 
Musical Intelligence. 

MonTrREAL.—MuvsIcav FESTIVAL IN HONOR OF 
THE Prince or Wares.—The Musical Festival in 
honor of the Prince, which was given at the unique 
and gorgeous ball room, was one of the pleasantest 
of the entire series of festivities which were arranged 
to welcome H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, to the 
largest city of British America. 

The festival was commenced by the Oratorio Soci- 
ety, who performed selections from Haydn’s Creation 
and from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. The music was 
given with admirable effect to an appreciating audi- 
ence. The solos, duets, and trios were well handled, 
and the choruses were fall and majestically delivered 

An intermission of twenty minutes as per pro- 
gramme, but of forty minutes as per timepiece, en- 
sued, during which the two bands in attendance 
The delay was occasioned by 
the non-appearance of the Prince, who did not reach 
the concert room until nine o’clock. He was re- 
ceived as he stepped into his box, surrounded by his 
suite, with more hearty and unconstrained cheers 
than any which have hitherto greeted his ears in the 
triumphant progress of the will-be king hereafter. — 

Having bowed his thanks in a more lively and in- 
terested manner than he has been accustomed to do, 
he took his seat, and the second part of the concert 
commenced, or rather re-commenced, for we had 
been treated to a portion of it before the Prince en- 
tered, and it had to be all done over again. It con- 
sisted of the grand Cantata, composed expressly for 
the occasion, music by C. W. Sabatier, words by 
Edouard Sempé, and performed by members of the 
Montreal Musical Union, consisting of two hundred 
and fifty members. The composition is very merito- 
rious, and some of the music is charming. The per- 
formers acquitted themselves handsomely, received 
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the hearty plaudits of the company, and the Prince 
himself clapped his hands. 

At the conclusion of the cantata the Prince with- 
drew to the ante-room, and preparations for the 
grand concert by Strakose *h’s Italian Opera troupe 
were hurried forward. The troupe, among whom 
were Adelina Patti, Mme. Strakosch, our fat friend 
Amodio, Susini and Barili were in waiting, with ill- 
concealed impatience—for it had now got to be past 
11 o’clock—under the dais, on the floor, which his 
Highness had occupied the preceding night. Soon 
all things were ready, the troupe mounted the plat- 
form, Strakosch took his seat at Chickering’s grand, 
which composed the entire orchestra, but the Prince 
did not appear ;—nor did he appear again during the 
night, to the great chagrin of the opera troupe and 
the especial mortification of little Patti. The com- 
pany, too, began to thin away woene But if the 
Prince of Wales did not appear, neither did the 
prince of tenors. Brignoli, who ‘aa announced in 
four pieces, was in the city, but it was said, had sud- 
denly iost his voice. How unfortunate! Under 
these circumstances the artistes sang, and they failed 
to give that entire satisfaction which usually ateuds 
their efforts. With the musical portion of the audi- 
ence, however, their success was great.— Cor. of Bos- 
ton Courier. 


New Or-eans.—We are to have a plenty of good 
opera this coming winter. The new Opera House, 
so successfully opened last season by Mr. Boudous- 
quié, will present a superb appearance upon its re- 
opening, early in November. There was no room 
for any improvements behind the curtain, all the ap- 
pointments of that department of the theatre being 
as complete as could be, from the start. There was 
not time to decorate and finish the auditorium accord- 
ing to the original plans, and this work is now in 
progress, with every promise of the most brilliant 
success. The beautiful and symmetrically shaped 
salle is rapidly putting on a most attractive appear- 
ance. The accomplished artists of the theatre are 
lavishing their taste and talent upon the task of ren- 
dering it in every respect what a first-class lyric tem- 
ple should be. The eireular ceiling will present a 
fine copy of the famous “ Aurora” of the great 
painter, Guido Reni, in the Rospigtiosi palace, at 
Rome. Aurora, goddess of the morning, in her 
chariot drawn by the swift horses, Lampus and Pha- 
éthon, and preceded and surrounded by the rosy 
hours, bearing the fruits of the different seasons and 
flaming torches, is represented as ascending up to 
heaven frem the river Oceanus, announcing the com- 
ing light of the sun to the gods as well as to mortals. 

Climbing our way to the platform of the seatfold- 
ing which forms the painting room of the artist, for 
the execution of this elaborate work, we were ena- 
bled, the other day, to obtain a gratifying view of it, 
in its half-finished state. 

Enough had been done to assure us that, when 
completed, it will be a chef d’euvre of art. 

The semi-circular cornice that sustains the dome 
on which this fine painting is exeeuted is to be richly 
painted in arabesque; the mouldings to be of bur- 
nished gold. An ornamental arcade has been thrown 
up, in the upper tier, which will completely relieve 
the monotony of the bare walls above that circle, and 
on the ceiling that covers that range of sittings me- 
dallions, coatnining the portraits of the great compo- 
sers, are to he ptaced. 

On each side of the proscenium, facing the audi- 
ence, frescoes, representing Music and Poetry, are to 
be painted, which will give a tine finish to the interior 
decorations, while in the arch over the curtain are to 
be placed a portrait of “ Pater Patri” and emble- 
matic paintings. All this work is executing under 
the immediate supervision of M. Boudousquié, who 
has shown much taste in the de-igns, as well as assi- 
duity in superintending their execution, 

We have already given our readers some idea of 
what the personnel of the opera is to be the coming 
season. Mr. Boudousquié’s arrangen.ents in this de- 
partment are not yet ccmpleted, but enough has been 
done to assure us of a highly talented and capable 
corps operatique, in all its branches.—N. O. Pica- 
yune. 


St. Lovis.—A Sacrep Concert.—With a gen- 
tleman of St. Louis, who was very kindly my con- 
ductor, I was set down in the latter part of the after- 


noon, at the gate of this, the ‘ Central Park ” of the 
metropolis of the West; and we made our way, 


through a thicket of newly planted trees, to a more 
open spot from whence issued some very lively mu- 
Of course, I had not expected either a camp- 
meeting or a chapel in the woods ; but I was a little 
surprised to tind that the arrangements for the “ Sa- 
cred Concert”? consisted of a well furnished *‘ bar’ 

with a great number of small tables—a German 


sic, 











| 
; 
| 


juleps, salads and ice-cream. 


Winter-garten, in fact—where was assembled a con- 
siderable crowd, chatting gayly over their beer and 
An orchestra of twen- 
ty-five musicians, perched upon an elevated platform 
were playing, at the moment, the liveliest of galop- 
aces. 

Taking up one of the printed programmes, which 
was headed, in very large letters, “ SacrED Con- 
cert,” I looked to see when we might expect some 
of the music of a devout character, which would 
doubtless be interspersed in the performance ; but the 
following (I copy from the programme, which I 
brought away) were the nearest approach to it:— 
“Fra Diavolo,” ‘ Overture to Don Giovanni,’ 
“ Firefly Polka,” “ North Star Quadrille,” “ Kroll’s 
Ball Sounds,” ‘ Cuckoo and Cricket Polka,’’ ‘* Airs 
from Foseari,” ‘Coronation Waltz,” ‘ Grand 
March,” and ‘ Soldiers’ Galop ’’--and, of course, 
there is no objection to this being considered “sacred 
music” west of the Mississippi!—Home Journal, 
Se pt... 

Sax Franctsco.—A very successful opera season, 
lasting over two months, has been concluded at Ma- 
guire’s Opera House, San Francisco. Mrs. Escott 
and Mr. Squire were the principal singers; they 
were assisted hy Messrs. De Haga, Leach, Lyster, 
Madame Biseaccianti and Misses Hudson, Durand, 
and Ada King. The chorus, consisting chiefly of 
Germans, was excellent, and the orchestra, number- 
ing twenty-five performers, well trained and of good 
material. ‘ Norma,” “ Luerezia Borgia,” ‘“ Il Tro- 
vatore,” “ Traviata,” “ Ernani,” “ Sonnambula,” 
“ Rigoletto,” and “IT Puritanij’ were given in Ttal- 
ian. The English operas were “ Rose of Castile,” 
“ Marriage of Figaro,” &e. Escott and Squires are 
great favorites, and their trip to California must prove 
very profitable. Mr. Maguire who already enjoys 
half profit of the engagement, has already made ten 
thousand dollars. Squire has an exceedingly sweet 
tenor voice, which, in Italian opera, places him in a 
capital light before the public. In English composi- 
tions, where dialorue comes in, he falls in the esti- 
mation. His dramatic powers are not of much ac- 
count, and he therefore fails to please in the “En- 
chantress’’ and “ Rose of Castile.” The troupe is 
now in Sacramento. 


Masit Abroad. 


Paris. 
The Italian Opera has published its programme. 





Here are, in alphabetical order, the names of the ar- 
tists engaged for the season 1860-61. 
Battu, Alboni, Eda; comprimarie, 
Varona, Vestri; Gardoni, Mario, Pan- 
comprimart, Morley ; 
tones, Badiali, Graziani; basses, Angelini, Patriossi ; 
Jirst buffo, Zuechini ; second réles, Mad. Leva, Messrs. 
Cazaboni, Soldi; chef d’orchestre, Bonetti; maitre de 
chant, Uranio Fontana; chorus master, Chiaramonte. 
The repertoire will include Semiramide, Il Barbiere, 
Cenearentola, and Otello of Rossini; Norma, I Pur- 
itani, Sonnambula, of Bellini; Poliuto, Lucia, Re- 
gina di Golconda, Furioso, of Donizetti; Giuramen- 
to, Eleonora of Mercadante; il Ballo in Maschera, 
la Traviata, il Trovatore, Rigoletto, Ernani, of 
Verdi; Don Desiderio, of Prince Poniatowsky ; 
Martha, of Flotow; la Serva Padrona, of Pergo- 
lese ; I Matrimonio segreto, of Cimarosa; Don Gio- 
vani le Nozze di Figaro, of Mozart. 


Soprani, Marie 
Penco ; contralti, 
Jirst tenors, 
cani; tenors 


Cappello, bary- 


The marriage of M. Wieniawski, solo violinist to 
the Emperor of Russia, with Miss Hampton, niece of 
the popular composer and pianist, George Osborne, 
has just taken place at Pierrefitte, near Paris, where 
Mr. Stevens gave a handsome dejeuner, in honor of 
the occasion, followed by a concert. Madame Cathe- 
rine Hayes sang “ Qui la voce.”” The worthy host 
sang a morceau which Rossini did him the honor of 
composing expressly for him. Mr. Osborne and 
Mr. Oury also lent their aid to the gratification of 
the company, which comprised a host of celebrities 
in music, literature and art. M. Rossini was pre- 
sent. 

BovrioGNe-scur-Mer.—(From a Correspondent.) 
—A_ grand concert, organized by Herr Alexander 
Reichardt, the popular tenor, was given at the Etab- 
lissement des Bains in this attractive watering-place, 
on Monday evening. The rooms were crammed to 
suffocation. The programme was as follows :— 


PREMIERE PARTIF 


Marche du Songe d‘une Nuit d’ été exécutée par MM. 
Benedict. Hargitt. Engel et Paque...... . Mendelssohn 
Aria: Ah quel Giorno (Sémiramide), chanté par Mad. 





Alboni..... + seeeeee Rossini 
Solos d‘Harmonium—A. La Prigre du Chaser. B. La 

Marche Garibaldi—exécutés p. M. Engel.........-.... Engel 
Duo, Un Soave. (Cenerentola) chanté ~ Nad. Alboni et 

We PINUS 5 d64, ce Gop nascbesd suvnceens ehecduceuan Rossini 


Solo de Piano sur des mélodies irlandaises, exécuté 1 

We DIE co rekie she sev ccnececeencausaue Benedict 
XIEME PARTIE. 
Souvenirs de Spa, fantaisie pour violoncelle exécutée par 

| ee ere ee rere see wuw Servais 
Variazioni di Rode, chantées par Mad. Alboni.......... Servais 
Solo d’Harmonium, sérénade de Don Juan exécutée par 

Bs TE a vnc ebct cans ses vn cueecdscdecasacccunesny 
patent (demandée) (Thou art so ‘near and yet so far), 

chantée par M. Reichardt. .............0sccceees Reichardt 
A. Romance, Kosemonde (exécutés sur le violoncelle 

POE Te. PON oie cca ticcacdcesccanesedeusswesaees 
B. El Saleo di Xerés (Boléro) (exécutées sur le violon- 

celle par M. Paque..... 
Brindisi, Il Segreto (Lucrezia Borgia), ‘chanté par Mad. 

MOOI 60 bg ce ciacedducuveunes aaecceneennoe ved Donizetti 

—London Musical World, Aug 19. 

Sra.—The concert given by Vivier, assisted by 
Mile- Francois and Franco-Mendes, came off on the 
10th instant. On the 22d inst., we shall have a fes- 
tival that will make some little stir, for it will be giv- 
en in honor of a new promenade that the /&diles of 
Spa have baptized the ‘Promenade Meyerbeer.” 
The resolution was proposed to the authorities, by 
M. Servais, in the following terms :—'‘ Among the 
celebrated visitors who honor our city with their 
presence, there is none who has been more faithful to 
us, none who is surrounded by more universal glory 
than Meyerbeer, one of the greatest artists of the age. 
During thirty-two years that the illustrious master 
has come to Spa, our mountains, of which he is so 
fond, have inspired him with more than one of those 
songs, energetic and gentle in turn, which constitute 
the delight of the musical world. We may, there- 
fore, without temerity, claim a right to call this bril- 
liant genius in some degree ours ; for it is generally 
known that there is not one of his productions, from 
the popular and ever young Robert le Liable, to his 
latest creation, Le Pardon de Ploérmel, which did not 
first germinate, or which was not developed, among 
us. The “Promenade Meyerbeer’’ will call to 
mind, at every step, the works of the great master— 
in one place, the repose of Alice: in another, Ber- 
tram’s bridge; farther on, the cascade of Ploérmel, 
the grove of Dinorah, ete. This monument, hewn 
out of nature itself, will not suffer the fate of many 
other monuments, apparently more solid; far from 
suffering through the injury of time, it will enjoy the 
advantage of increasing, and becoming green again 
every spring. It will be like the eternally beautiful 
music of Meyerbeer to whom you consecrate this 
memento.” The communal council adopted unani- 
mously the proposition of M. Servais.—J/bid. 





aque 


. Paque 


Mayence.—The first concert of the Mittelrhein- 
isches Musikfest took place on the 22d inst. The 
second concert of the festival took place on the 23d. 
Among other pieces, Beethoven’s symphony in C 
minor, and Mendelssohn’s Walpurgisnacht were per- 
formed.—Ibid. 


London. 


The season now concluded has been a brief and 
busy one. The majority of the musical perform- 
ances were given between the Ist day of May and 
the last of July, and a mere statistical account of 
these will be interesting, as showing what an extra- 
ordinary amount can be got through in so short a 
time, and what a large quantity of patronage must 
be bestowed on the art to which these columns are 
devoted, it being admitted that each concert was at- 
tended by:a goodly number of the public. 

The list of actual societies comprise the Sacred 
Harmonic, Musical, Amateur Musical, Orchestral, 
Philharmonic, Vocal Association, Leslie’s Choir, 
Society of British Musicians, Tonie Sol-Fa Associa- 
tion. London Orchestral Association, and Bach So- 
ciety; to which may be added the following socie- 
ties, classes, or institutions, not under the manage- 
ment of a committee :—Monday Popular Concerts, 
Hullah’s Concerts, New Philharmonie Concerts, 
English Glee and Madrigal Union, Metropolitan 
Schools’ Choral Society, Whittington Club (on- 
certs, Beaumont Institution Concerts, The “ Arion,” 
London Quintett Union, London Glee and Madrigal 
Union, Jas. Robinson’s Choir, Henken’s Choral 
Class. St. George’s Choir, Dando’s Quartett Con- 
certs, Professors’ Concert Union, Peckham Musical 
Union, Purcell Club, Musical Union; not to men- 
tion the charitable institutions, such as the Royal 
Society of Musicians, the Royal Society of Female 
Musicians, the Society of British and Foreign Musi- 
cians, and the ‘Sons of the Clergy” Society, all 
of which have given performances in aid of their re- 
spec tive treasuries. 

Amongst the most important of the orchestral con- 
certs must be mentioned those given hy Mr. Hullah, 
at St. Martin’s Hall, as instances of individual enter- 
































prise rarely met with. With the aid of but one man- 
ager, Mr. Secretary Headland, Mr. Hullah gives 
performances only surpassed in magnitude by those 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, while the scheme 
is so much the more satisfactory, as it embraces both 
secular and sacred music, both instrumental and 
choral performances ; while there is no hesitation on 
the part of the conductor to produce untried works, 
or such, at least, as are unknown in this country. 
We note that the following complete works have 
been given during the past season of these concerts : 
—An oratorio, John the Baptist, by Hager, of Vienna ; 
Gounod’s Grand Mass, Handel’s Messvah (twice) and 
Judas Maccabeus ; Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, Haydn’s Creation, and Mac- 
farren’s May Day. Dr. Wylde, too, must be spe- 
cialised for enterprise. His New Philharmonic Con- 
certs have been very liberally managed and warmly 
supported. His attention has been chiefly directed 
to the efficient performance of great orchestral works, 
and he has introduced Spohr’s wonderful symphony, 
“The Power of Sound,” but he, like Mr. Hullah, 
has a chorus attached to his institution, and he has, 
moreover, presented some of the best solo vocalists, 
during the series of concerts, to his ‘subscribers. The 
Sacred Harmonic Society, whose business-like man- 
ayement is, or should be, the envy of all musical in- 
stitutions, has given twelve concerts, independent of 
the sorree Dinvitation issued hy the Orphéonistes dur- 
ing their visit. They commenced the season last 
year with Spohr’s Last Judgment and Mozart’s Me 

quem, and followed with the customay Christmas 
performance of the Messiah. Since the turn of the 
vear thev have given Handel’s Samson, Judas Mac- 
cabeus, Israel in Egupt, Dettingen Te Deum, and a re- 
petition of the Messiah in Passion Week, Haydn's 
Creation and and Mendelssohn’s Alijah 
(twice) and Lohgesang, beside taking important part 
in a Mendelssohn festival at the Crystal Palace on 
the 4th of May. The Philharmonic Society has 
prospered, under the direction of the accomplished 
Doctor and Professor Sterndale Bennett, and the 
Queen attended one of the concerts, an honor which 
she omitted last year, to the great disappointment of 
every one concerned, The Musical Society of Lon 

don has been peculiarly successful, and has arrived 
at its limit as regards the number of members. The 
concerts, under the direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon, 
have been unitormly excellent, and a very clever 
cantata by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, entitled Christmas, 
was introduced at one of them and very well receiv 

ed. A brilliant conversazione brought the season to 
aclose. The Vocal Association has given but one 
concert with orchestra. 


NeASOnS, 


We regret to have heard so little of the Bach So- 
ciety. The wonderful success of the Passions Musik 
performance at St. Martin’s Hall, two years ago, the 
subsequent exccutions of some selections from the 
sume at the Leeds Festival, and the well-received in- 
troduction of a song from it at one of the Monday 
Popular Concerts (first season), should encourage the 
Society to give at least a repetition of the work, if 
not other sacred compositions of the sublime master. 
The London Orchestral Association does not seem to 
have achieved anything beyond the holding of one or 
two meetings for the transaction of preliminary busi- 
ness, but it is satisfactory to note that the society pre 
The Orchestral Seciety, too, 
has been rather quiet Its conductor, Mr. W. Rea, 
has been appointed organist to the Town Hall at 
Neweastle-on-T'yne, and as he can scarcely be ex- 
pect d to conducce te legraphically, we suppose some 
one must have been appointed in his stead. We 
should think there was room for a good society for 
the practice of orchestral music. The Amateur Mu 
sical Society has thriven. Interest therein. is spirit- 
edly maintained, and there are always plenty of sub- 
seribers without necessity for appealing to the pub- 
lic These are the only concerts in London where 
full dress is reaily indispensable, The Society of 
British Musicians, which, though heard little of now- 
a-days, has not relinquished the most important fea- 
ture in its mission—viz., the representation of MS, 
orchestral compositions, by native authors, has given 
a trial of new works, and the Royal Academy of 
Music has exhibited its students 
which full band and chorus have been 


serves Us existence, 


concerts, in 
employed. 

Turning to chamber music, we find that the Mon- 
day Popular Concerts have by no means absorbed the 
quartett-loving pulnie. The Musical Union has been 
duly patronized, and two new have 
sprang up, while Mr. Dando's quartett concerts (ex- 
cellent affairs, that deserve to be better known) have 
maintained their position. The new establishments 
referred to are the London Quintett Union and the 





associations 





Professors’ Concert Union, the former with Mr. Wil- 
ley for leader, the latter with Mr. Henry Biag 
Bach has given three or four concerts, and with tol- | ted Times. 


in a short series of 


| 





erable success. The Society for the Encouragement 
of the Fine Arts has also combined some agreeable 
performances of chamber music with its soirees. The 
Whittington Clab Concerts and the Beaumont Insti- 
tution (the latter amongst the most spirited in the 


| metropolis) have met with considerable support. 


The choral concerts not yet noticed have been giv- 
en by the London Glee and Madrigal Union, the 
English Glee and Madrigal Union, the St. George’s 
Choir, Mr. James Robinson’s Choir, and Mr. Hen- 
ken’s Choral Class. The first of these has been 
singularly successful, having given upwards of 100 
concerts. 

The musical doings at the Crystal Palace, which 
should be reckoned amongst those of the metropolis, 
have been important. Six opera concerts, supported 
by some of the best artistes of Her Majesty’s ‘Thea- 
tre, have been given ; Mile. Piccolomini has appear- 
ed at three of the Saturday concerts, and the Tonic 
Sol-Fa Association and the Metropolitan Schools’ 
Choral Society, who measure their singers by thou- 
sands, have set thrice their number of auditors won- 
dering at the excellent training of the children. The 
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very striking execution and exquisite tone of the | 


Orphéonistes are yet fresh in the recollection of our 
town readers and such provincial perusers as had the 
good luck to visit London and Sydenham during the 


last week in June, and the brazen strains of the com- | 


petitive bands last month may be adverted to as a 
remarkable contrast to the afore-mentioned delicate 
choralism. Add to these the Mendelssohn Festival, 
consisting (musically) of a performance of /lijah 
by 2,500 executants, a concert by the Yorkshire Cho- 
ral Union, one by the Vocal Association with 1,000 
voices, and two performances of the May Queen, and 


| one of Mendelssohn’s Son and Stranger, and it must 





| 


be admitted that the Crystal Palace has not been be- 
hind in the representation of the divine art. 

It makes our head whirl to think that we should 
have attended the greater part of these concerts, and 
we have yet to add the Drury Lane Promenade Con- 
certs, an amateur performance of Mendelssohn’s Ant- 
wone at Campden House, a concert by blind musi 
cians at Hanover Square, and concerts for the bene 
fit of the London Blind Society, a literary gentle- 
man, Mad. Jullien, the family of the late Mr. R. 
Brough, the Society of British and Foreign Music 
ians, the Middlesex Volunteer Artillery, and the St. 
John’s (Islington) Roman Catholic Schools. The 
majority of the concerts have been well attended, 
buat what has gratified our critical senses still more 
has been the very remarkable fact, that scarcely a 
programme has appeared without at least one classi- 


cal instrumental piece, a sign that a better order of 


music is not only tolerated but actually required.— 
London Musical World, August 18. 


Friorart Haru.—The most attractive concerts that 
are being given now are those of Prince Galitzin and 
Mr. Alfred Mellon at the Floral Hall. These take 
place every night, under the joint conductorship of 
the two eminent musicians just named—that is to 
say, Prince Galitzin conducts his Aoz/ow Polka, his 
Herzen Waltz, a “ Sanctus” by Bortniansky, and 
the finale to Glinka’s opera Li/e for the Czar; while 
overtures, airs, operatic selections, and fragments of 
symphonies are performed under the guidance of 
Mr. Alfred Mellon. It will appear strange to 


many persons that, after the remarkable and excel- | 


lent concerts given by Prince Galitzin at the St. 
James’s Hall, he should now confine his attention 
for the most part to dance music. Polkas and 


waltzes can, unfortanately, be composed by persons 


| 


| 


| ceptions, that of the Royal Italian Opera. 


of all nations, though it is not every nation that can 
produce a Strauss or a Labitzky, a Jullien or a Mu 
sard; but the true Russian music that Prince Galit- 
zin introduced us to at St. James’s Hall possessed 
marked peculiarities, and, in character as in form, 
Was quite new to an English audience, as it also 
would have been to an audience of Frenchmen or 
Germans. If there is to be a Russian element in 
the concerts at the Floral Hall (and if not, why does 
Prince Galitzin’s name appear in connection with 


them 4), surely a genuine mazurka, in the style of the | 





one (Glinka’s) played by Miss Arabella Goddard, | 


would be a more appropriate contribution than either 
a waltz or a polka. We may suggest, too, to Mr. 
Alfred Mellon that the charming air sung at 
Russian concert by Mlle. Parepa would at least be 
found more than “] dreamt that I dwelt in 
marble halls,”” which most of us must have heard of 
once or twice by this time. Nevertheless, Mlle. Par- 
epa was encored in Mr. Balfe’s too popular ballad, 


novel 


j and she was also called upon to repeat Victorine’s 


grand air from Mr. Mellon’s opera of that name. 


the | 


The band engaged for the concerts is, with a few ex- | 


The 
establishment. In other 
admurable.—Jllustra- 


chorus also from that 


words the chorus and band are 


is 








Spectal Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LA TEST MUABAIZIC. 
Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
S. Glover. 25 


Written for the especial gratification of those nu- 
merous young singers who were so much taken with 
* Little gipsey Jane’ and ‘‘ I’m a merry laughing 
maid,” and, we dare say, it will please them just as 
well, if not better. 


The merry mountain maid. 


Come back Annie. Hatton. 25 
Effective song for a baritone (or contralto) voice, in 
the popular style. 


Song and Chorus. 


Song. H. Smart. 25 
sk Clement White. 25 


Sentimental parlor songs which would grace any 
music folio. 


The Rhine maiden. 
Lone old tree. 


Dreams of the heart are passing away. 

Harvey Newcomb. 25 

An easy and pleasing song for amateurs. 

C. W. Glover. 25 
One of the best English ballads written since ‘* Ever 
to which song it indeed bears a slight resem- 
blance. It has all the marks of genuine inspiration, 
and will quickly be recognized as such when heard. 
Everybody will want to buy it. 


Ever my spirit lingers with thee. 


of thee,’ 


I’m leaving hame, my Willie. Balfe. 25 
Charming new Scotch song, showing the versatility 
of the celebrated composer very advantageously. 
J. W. Cherry. 25 
” songs of this 


I dreamt that I had fairy wings. 
Very pretty, like the other *‘ Fairy 


author. Suitable for a lesson piece. 
Instrumental Music. 
Rigoletto. (Operatic Favorites.) Nava. 35 
Martha. . “« 3 


Not quite as difficult as Beyer’s well-known Reper- 
toire of operatic melodies. The selection of airs is in 
the best taste, and no favorite will be missed. 
Kathleen Mavourneen Waltzes. D’ Albert. 50 
A capital set of waltzes, introducing the air of 
Crouch’s song in a very effective manner. 
D. Rimbault. 15 
15 
15 


But thon did’st not leave. 
Qual anelante cervo. 
My song shall be of mercy. 
From the ‘‘ Sabbath Strains,” a collection of Sacred 
melodies arranged easily for small hands. 


“ 


“e 


Morning Star Waltzes for Violin and Piano. 

Lanner. 35 
Case. 25 

25 


Il balen “ « “ 
Si la stanchezza “ 


“ «“ “ 


Capital parlor pieces that no violin player should be 


without. The melodies are most pleasing, and the ar- 


rangement plain, telling and not difficult. 


Books. 


New anv Screntiric Serr-Instructine 
Scnoo. For THE Vion, for Beginners, Ama- 


A 


teurs, Business Players, and Teachers. In Three 
Parts, Complete in one volume. By George 
75 


Saunders. 

This work contains a large amount of valuable in- 
struction for all grades of violinists, and, while it fur- 
nishes the rudiments of a thorough knowledge of Vio- 
lin playing to those just commencing their studies in 
this branch of music, it also imparts numerous hints 
and facts of great practical importance to advanced 
players. The music comprises nearly two hundred 
popular tunes, thirteen sets of cotillons, and a good 
variety of Contra, Spanish, and Fancy dances, with 
proper figures appended. 





Music sy Mam.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the convevance a saving of time and expense in obtaining snp- 
plies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 























